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Fellow-Citizens:  I shall  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving 
upon  me,  with  some  reluctance,  through  fear  of  trespassing  upon  your  patience* 
after  you  have  attended  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  thus  far  prolonged. 

The  subject  assigned  me  difiers  from  that  treated  of  by  my  friend,  the  rever- 
end gentleman,  who  has  preceded  me,  but  as  the  actors  are  to  be  the  same,  al- 
though in  different  relations  and  in  different  scenes,  I cannot  hope  to  heighten  the 
effect  which  his  eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks  could  not  fail  to  produce. 

The  custom  of  meeting  far  the  purpose  of  commemorating  important  events, 
and  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-days  of  illustrious  men,  has  been 
adopted  among  civilized  nations  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  until  it  lias  be- 
come  a praise-worthy  and  •*  time  honored  practice.” 

These  occasions  have,  however,  for  the  most  part  been  embraced  with  the  de- 
sign of  paying  honor  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  victorious  encounters 
and  successful  achievements. 

We  are,  perhaps,  prone  to  act  upon  the  maxim  that  <4the  end  justifies  the  means,” 
the  result  gives  character  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  and  above  all,  that 
it  is  success. s and  not  rnotivc  which  sanctifies  the  effort. 

We  are  here  nevertheless,  not  to  celebrate  the  achievement  of  a victory, but  to 
; vindicate  the  character  of  those  who  were  overcome  in  an  unequal  combat,  and 
who  fell  short  of  victory  after  having  done  all  that  brave  men  could  do  to  deserve 
it.  It  is  at  once  a mournful  and  a 'pleasing  duty.  It  is  mournful , because  we 
cannot  avoid  regretting  that  relations  and  friends  such  as  the  reverend  gentleman, 
has  described,  and  brave  men  as  I think  the  facts  will  prove  them,  had  not  met 
with  a better  fate. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a pleasant  duty,  for  it  has  well  been  said,  it  is  always  a 
pleasing  task  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names,  and  to  record  the  deeds  of  those 
individuals,  however  humble,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  country;  who  pur- 
chased the  wilderness  from  the  savage,  and  afterward  disputed  the  dominion  over 
it  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

The  pleasure  is  increased,  and  a deep  and  thrilling  interest  is  awakened  as  we 
trace  out  these  individuals  ardently  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  country  in  that 
revolution  terminating  in  our  entire  independence: — and  in  the  planting  of  that 
| tree  of ’liberty  whose  beautiful  foilage  and  wide  spreading  branches  have  excited 

| universal  admiration  ; the  shade  and  the  fruit  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  en- 

| joyed  by  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

it  perhaps  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  sun,  in  all  his  course,  does  not  shine 
on  any  spot  of  earth  widen  has  been  the  scene  of  more  varied  contention,  than 
has  been  witnessed  in  this  beautiful  and  now  peaceful  valley  of  Wyoming.  The 
t traditionary  legends,  and  the  remains  of  fortifications,  for  warlike  purposes,  found 
to  exist  here  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  ^of  the  white  man,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  the  imagination  could  rest  through  previous  centuries  of 
fierce  and  bloody  warfare  between  different  Indian  tribes 

But  it  i*  ho  pjrt  of  the  duty  assigned  me,  at  this  time,  to  collect  and  recount 
what  tradition; has  told  of  the  wars  waged  against  each  other  by  the  aborigines, 
when  a '*l  dispute  between  children  of  different  tribes  about  the  possession  of  » 
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grasshopper,”  could  run  from  child  to  child  and  from  mother  to  mother  until  the 
*<•  lords  of  the  soil”  were  drawn  into  a strife,  which  nothing  short  of  extermina- 
tion or  abject  submission  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  could  satisfy. 

To  dwell  upon  the  civil  commotions  which  for  a time  cast  so  dark  a shade 
upon  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  this  place,  and  which  so  much  embarrassed 
the  first  settlements  formed  here,  would  also  be  foreign  to  the  present  occasion. 
Neither  shall  1 be  expected  to  describe  how  their  sufferings  were  increased  by 
the  ravages'  of  the  elements,  when  the.  floods  of  the  river  pent  up  by  ice,  swept 
off  and  destroyed  what  industry  had  accumulated,  and  what  even  civil  contention 
and  the  furtive  savage  had  suffered  to  remain. 

The  resolution  in  pursuance  of  which  1 address  you,  confines  our  enquiries, 
to  the  military  character  and  achievements  of  the  u Wyoming  sufferers,”  most  of 
them,  the  parents  and  relatives  of  those  to  whom  I now  speak,  although  some  of 
you  were  actors  in  the  scenes  and  will  be  enabled  to  recall  them  with  more  vivid- 
ness and  more  force  than  cold  description  and  mere  narration  can  give  them. 

On  several  occasions  connected  with  the  collections  and  removal  of  the  relics 
of  our  butchered  relatives,  the  eloquent  speakers  have  explored  the  subject  now 
before  us— they  have  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  before  me,  and  have  culled 
the  choice  flowers  which  always  spring  up  around  the  graves  of  the  brave;  but 
as  the  pure  and  genuine  coin  becomes  the  brighter  by  handling,  so  I trust  the 
narration  of  exploits  of  pure  patriotism  and  genuine  courage  will  only  grow  the 
more  brilliant  by  repetition,  and  that  the  “ priceless  jewel”  the  military  u reputa- 
tion” of  our  ancestors  may  continue  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  by  its 
own  intrinsic  splendor  rather  than  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ornaments  by  which 
it  may  be  embellished.  In  following  out  the  simile,  then  let  me  here  enquire, 
if  we  would  meet  to  open  and  view  this  casket  of  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  fathers  and  our  brethren,  and  sealed  by  their  sufferings  and  their  blood — what 
more  fitting  time  could  wre  embrace  than  the  2 2d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  w Father  of  his  country  r”  May  we  not  fancy  that  his 
spirit,  and  the  spirits  of  those  whose  deeds  we  commemorate,  are  now  looking 
down  upon  us  with  delight,  well  pleased  to  witness  this  association  of  their 
memory  in  our  recollections,  and  to  know,  that  as  the  love  of  virtue  and  freedom 
united  them  in  sentiment  and  in  action  while  they  lived,  even  death  has  not  divid- 
ed them  in  cur  thoughts  now  they  are  gone?  Jt  would  be  a pleasing  theme  to 
dwell  for  a time  upon  the  character  of  Washington  ! yes,  we  delight  upon  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth-day  to  revel  upon  even  the  charms  of  his  very  name. 
We  may  refer  to  him  again  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  and  also  toothers  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  merit,  as  officers  in  our  revolutionary  struggle.  Our 
first  business,  however,  is  with  the  humble  and  unostentatious  services  of  those 
who  first  established  a colony  in  this  valley,  and  who  defended  it  with  ail  the 
honorable  means  which  uGod  and  nature  had  put  into  their  hands.” 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  here,  and  the 
character  of  the  settlers  have  been  treated  of  ably  and  at  sufficient  length  by  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  on  this  occasion.  I shall  take  them 
as  he  has  described  them  and  their  moral  condition,  and  speak  of  their  military 
operations  and  their  iierioc  exploits. 

In  order  to  a full  understanding  cf  their  character  in  this  respect  it  is  required 
that  we  take  a brief  view  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them — their 
location  was  distant  from  the  parent  State.  The  town  of  Westmoreland,  now 
Wyoming,  being,  notwithstanding  the  great  intervening  distance  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  county  of  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Aid  and  protec- 
tion from  the  parent  Stat°,  owing  to  her  own  exposed  situation  on  the  seaboard, 
and  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  intervening  country,  seemed  in  a great 
measure  out  of  the  question.  There  were  no  settlements  down  the  river  nearer 
than  S unbury y a distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  across  the  mountain  towards  Phila* 
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delphia,  were  Bethlehem  and  Easton  at  about  the  game  distance  ; leading  to  these 
places  there  existed  no  roads,  the  blue  mountains,  and  the  great  swamp  lay  be- 
tween, and  across  there  was  only  an  Indian  path.  In  the  direction  of  the  great 
west  was  one  long  continued  and  almost  unbroken  range  of  beasts  of  prev,  and 
savages  still  more  cruel  than  the  beasts  of  the  forests.  The  settlements  spoken  of 
lying  south  and  east  were  themselves  in  their  infancy,  and  could  give  no  aid. 
Where  then  should  they  look  for  assistance  and  protection  ? there  is  still  one 
point  of  the  compass  unexplored  ; up  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Delaware  and  the  Mohawk  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes  ; what  was  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  population  in  the  direction  ? Save  the  infant  settle- 
ment at  Unadilla,  Cherry  valley  and  Schoharrie,  all  a wilderness,  tenanted  by  war- 
like Indian  tribes.  Here  were  the  Onondagas,  the  Senecas,  the  Gayugas,  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  Oneidas.  We  learn  from  the  historian  that  “these  nations  were 
distinguished  for  their  prowess  in  war,  as  well  as  for  their  sagacity  and  elequenee 
in  council.  War  was  their  delight. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  the  little  colony 
might  well  faint  within  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  easily  daunted — they  had 
“ hearts  of  oak  in  iron  frames.”  They  were  men  of  stern  nerves  and  fixed  de- 
termination ; they  resolved  rather  to  brave  than  to  fee  from  danger.  According- 
ly", as  earl]}  as  1774,  we  find  them  hoping  for  the  best  but  preparing  for  the  worst 
As  evidence  of  this,  I am  about  to  quote  from  the  manuscript  journals  of  the 
colony,  not  heretofore  published,  and  no  fastidious  notions  of  criticism  shall  in- 
duce me  to  depart  from  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original.  “ At  a town  meet- 
ing legally  warned,  held  in  Westmoreland,  June  ye  27th,  1774,  it  was  (among 
other  things)  “ voted  by  this  town  of  Westmoreland,  that  they  will  now  form 
themselves  into  companies  in  ye  military  way  for  ye  defence  of  this  country, 
agreeable  to  ye  laws  of  ye  colony".” 

At  the  same  meeting,  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  for  each 
district  to  sign,  agreeing  to  come  “ under  regulations  in  ye  military  discipline.” 
It  wsa  agreed  further,  that  meetings  should  he  held  in  Pittston,  Kingston,  Ply- 
mouth, Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover, and  Exeter  districts,”  early  in  the  next  month  for 
the  choice  of  officers  . 

These  movements  it  will  be  seen  -were  antecedent  to  the  address  of  Con- 
gress, whiich  met  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  The  papers  issuing  fioro 
that  body  o.-i  that  trying  occasion,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Lord  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  who  declared  that  “in  all  his  reading  and  observation,  and  it.  nad 
been  his  favorite  study- — for  he  had  read  Thucydides,  and  had  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  master  states  of  the  world — for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation 
or  body  of  men,  could  be  preferred  to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.” 

But  strong  and  forcible  as  w’as  this  address,  the  Loyalists  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  its  general  recognition,  and  even  the 
provincial  assembly-  of  the  State  of  New  York  withheld  its  approbation. 

Not  os;  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  on  the  1st  of  August,  177*5,  by’  the 
manuserpt  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Westmoreland,  it  appears 
that  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

They  are  an  honor  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  sanctioned  them,  they’  breathe 
a spirit  highly  commendable.  Mr.  Campbell  in  speaking  of  somewhat  similar 
resolutions  by-  the  inhabitants  of  Try  on  county’,  say-s  these  feelings  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  exist,  and  existing  must  have  required  some  decision  and 
courage  to  publish  in  this  then  remote  and  defenceless  county,  filled  too  with 
Loyalists  and  Indians  under  their  control.  These  resolutions  prove  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  were  as  has  heretofore  been  said,  among 
the  earliest  as  well  as  among  the  most  ardent  and  most  faithful  friends  of  liber  iy. 
It  was  among  other  things  voted  that,  “ as  this  town  has  but  of  late  been  incorpo- 
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rated  and  invested  with  the  privileges  of  the  law  both  civil  and  military,  and  now 
in  capacity  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  our  neighboring  towns  within  this  and. 
the  other  colonies  in  opposing  ye  late  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  of  enforc- 
ing their  several  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  depriving  us  of  our  prop- 
erty, and  of  binding  us  in  all  cases  without  exception,  whether  we  consent  or  not^ 
is  considered  by  us  highly  injurious  to  American  or  English  freedom.  There- 
fore, we  do  consent  to  and  acquiesce  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the  continental 
Congress.  And  we  do  rejoice  that  those  measures  are  so  universally  received 
throughout  the  continent.  And  in  conformity  to  the  eleventh  article  of  the  asso- 
ciation, we  do  now  appoint  a committee  to  attentively  observe  the  conduct  of  ail 
persons  within  this  town,  touching  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
honorable  the  continental  Congress,  and  will  unanimously  join  our  brethren  in 
America  in  the  common  cause  of  defending  our  liberty!” 

Here,  fellow-citizens,  was  an  appeal  from  the  throne  of  the  monarch  to  the 
throne  of  the  God  of  battles — here  was  an  expression  of  a determination  to 
“ defend  their  liberties.”  Here  they,  with  courage  and  firmness  deserving  of  ail 
praise,  threw  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  into  a contest, 
the  result  of  which  was  at  least  doubtful,  and  which  could  not.  fail  ti>  be  bloody. 
Having  thus  nerved  themselves  for  the  struggle,  they  did  not  fold  their  arms  in 
inglorious  ease,  or  shrink  from  their  posts  at  the  approach  of  danger.  While 
they  were  resolving  to  join  in  striking  a blow  for  the  rights  of  their  insulted  and 
outraged  common  country,  they  saw  the  necessity'  at  the  same  time  of  defending 
their  own  immediate  fire-sides.  The  Loyalists  and  the  unfriendly'  savage  hovered 
around  their  settlements. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  directed  to  the  preparations  required  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  seaboard.  The  town  of  Westmoreland  must  provide  her  own  muni- 
tions of  war;  accordingly  “at  a town  meeting  legally  warned,  and  held  in  the 
Kingston  district,  March  10,  1773,  it  was  “ voted,  that  ye  first  man  that  shall 
make  50  weight  of  good  salt-petre  or  nitre,  in  this  town,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  ten  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  ye  town  treasury.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  “ voted  that  yre  select  men  be  directed  to  dispose 
of  ye  grain  now  in  ye  hands  of  ye  Treasurer  or  collector,  in  such  way  as  to  ob- 
tain powder  and  lead  to  ye  value  of  40  pounds  if  they  can  do  ye  same.”  This 
was  in  the  month  of  March,  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  the  men  were  thus  making  preparations,  the  women  were  not  inactive. 
They  fanned  the  spark  of  freedom  into  a llarne  by  their  approving  smiles,  and 
assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  requisite  ammunition,  with  their  own  hands. 
Their  hearts  burned  with  the  same  pure  flame  which  animated  the  bosoms  of 
their  brothers,  their  fathers,  and  their  husbands.  And  subsequently*  when  Con- 
gress called  for  the  severance  of  these  domestic  relations,  by  ordering  away  tfie 
companies  raised  here  for  their  defence. 

“ The  wife -whose  babe  first  smiled  that  day 
The  fair  fond  bride  of  y ester  eve. 

An  aged  sire  and  matron  grey.- 
Saw  the  loved  warriors  haste  away. 

And  deemed  it  sia  to  grieve. 

The  colonists  of  Wyoming  were  ever  ready  to  prove  chat  their  love  of  freedom 
was  something  more  than  an  empty  profession  ; they  could  provide  ammunition 
almost  without  means,  they  were  willing  to  serve  without  pecuniary  reward,  and 
to  work  without  pay. 

Accordingly  on  the 2 ifh  August,  1773,  it  was  voted  “that  suitable  forts  should 
be  built  for  defence  against  the  common  enemy,”  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  it  was  “voted  that  ye  three  field  officers  of  ye  regiment  in  this  town,  be 
appointed  a c<  uniitee  to  view  the  most  convenient  places  in  said  town  for  build- 
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ing  forts  for  ye  defence  of  ye  town.”  And  it  was  further  voted  “that  the  people 
in  each  district  should  proceed  forthwith  to  build  said  forts,  See,,  without  either 
fee  or  reward  from  ye  town. 

There  is  no  listless  dependance  waiting  for  aid  and  protection  from  the  parent 
State  or  the  General  Government,  blit  a spontaneous  resolution,  of  the  people  that 
they  will  be  free,  and  that  they  will  protect  their  feeedorn  by  their  own  industry 
and  energy.  On  the  4th  of  the  previous  month  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  made.  The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  permit  any  further  reference 
to  the  previous  military  operations  of  the  colony. 

Ex-president  Adams  in  his  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  Lafayette, has 
well  observed,  u the  Declaration  of  Independence  justified  itself  as  the  only  possi- 
ble remedy  for  insuperable  wrongs.  It  seated  itself  upon  the  first  foundations  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  incontestible  doctrine  of  human  rights,  it  spoke  in  lan- 
guage second  only  to  the  language  of  him  who  “ spake  as  never  man  spake.” — It 
unfolded  principles  worthy  to  be  the  chart  of  freedom  in  all  lime  to  come.  Well 
may  it  be  said, 

“ As  a master-piece  of  composition ; as  a clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
rights  of  man  ; the  principles  of  free  Government;  the  sufferings  of  an  oppressed 
people;  the  abuses  of  a corrupt  ministry  ; and  the  effects  of  monarchy  upon  the 
destinies  of  man:  it  stands  unrivalled.  Pure  in  its  origin, graphic  in  its  delinea- 
tions, noble  in  its  features,  glorious  in  its  career,  benign  in  its  influence,  and  salu- 
tary in  its  results,  it  has  become  the  chart  of  patriots  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

u It  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a gigantic  mind,  elevated  to  a lofty  eminence  by  the 
finest  touches  of  creative  power;  displaying  its  boldest  efforts,  its  brightest  con- 
ceptions- its  holiest  zeal,  its  purest  desires,  and  its  happiest  conclusions. 

“ It  combines  the  attributes  of  justice,  the  flowers  of  eloquence,  and  the  soul 
of  wisdom.  It  is  the  grand  palladium  of  equal  rights  ; the  polar  star  of  ra- 
tional liberty;  the  Magna  Charta  of  universal  freedom  ; and  has  crowned  the 
name  of  its  author  with  laurels  of  immortal  fame.” 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  apostle  of  human  liberty,  and  his  wrorthy  associates 
thus  unfurled  a standard  under  which  a Washington  and  a Lafayette  might  lead 
forth  theirbrave  soldiers  to  victory  or  to  death.  A declaration  which  justified  the 
effort,  whether  it  should  be  attended  by  triumph  or  defeat,  an  effort  which  could 
not  result  in  dishonor.  It  would  be  a pleasant  duty  if  time  would  permit  to  en- 
deavor to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  these  great  men,  and  to  others  who  were 
associated  with  them  in  our  revolutionary  struggle  ; furnished  not  only  from 
among  our  own  citizens,  but  also  from  Germany  and  Poland,  as  well  as  from 
France.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  ashes  of  De  Kalb  and  Pulaski  “repose 
in  our  soil  side  by  side  with  the  canonized  bones  of  Warren  and  of  Montgomery.” 
That  “freedom  shrieked  when  lvusiosko  fell.”  And  of  Lafayette,  that  “as  in 
the  firmament  of  Heaven  that  rolls  over  our  heads  theie  is  among  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  one  so  pre-eminent  in  splendor  as  in  the  opinion  of  Astronomers 
to  constitute  a class  by  itself;  so  in  the  fourteen  hundred  years  of  the  French 
monarchy  among  the  multitudes  of  great  and  mighty  men  which  it  has  evolved, 
the  name  of  Lafayette  stands  unrivalled  in  the  solitude  of  glory.”  And  of  Wash- 
ington, that  “ this  is  the  consummate  glory  of  the  great  American  ; a triumphant 
warrior  where  -the  most  sanguine  had  a right  to  despair ; a successful  ruler  in  all 
the  difficulties  of  a course  wholly  untried;  but  a warrior  whose  sword  only  left 
its  sheath  when  the  fust  law  of  our  nature  ccnmiain  ed  it  to  be  drawn;  a ruler 
who  having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  gently  and  unostentatiously  desired  that 
the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  nor  would  suffer  more  to  wet  his  lips  than  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  his  country  required.” 

Jn  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  (Meets  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  how  far  the  encouraging  movements 
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and  resolutions  of  the  people  here  and  in  other  parts  antecedent  to  that  event-  tended 
to  hasten  it.  But  to  indulge  further  in  these  digressions,  would  be  to  neglect  the 
main  object  under  contemplation. 

x\t  this  period  of  cur  history,  it  was  evidently  the  true  policy  of  the  colonies 
to  conciliate  the  natives  into  neutrality — if  not  to  court  them  into  an  alliance. 
They  extended  along  more  than  a thousand  miles  of  our  frontier,  and  in  the 
north  they  intervened  between  us,  and  the  possessions  of  the  country  with  which 
we  were  about  to  engage  in  war.  All  true  patriots  were  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  character  for  justice,  and  for  the  increase  of  our  physical  force. 
But  several  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  unoffending  Indians  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  tended  to 
the  immediate  commencement  of  an  Indian  war.  These  events  gave  rise  to  th$ 
eloquent  appeal  of  44  Logan  the  Indian  chief;”  this  speech  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Jefferson  says 
of  it, 44 1 may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero,  and 
of  many  more  eminent  orators  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce 
a single  passage  superior  to  it.” — After  describing  the  manner  in  which  his  friends 
and  relatives  had  been  murdered,  he  says — 44  There  runs  not  a drop  of  my  blood 
in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge;  I have  sought 
it,  I have  killed  many  : I have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance  : For  my  country  I 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ! but  do  not  harbor  a thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  would  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  lift. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? Not  one.” 

After  the  battle  in  this  valley,  how  many  of  our  friends  who  survived  that  fatal 
day  could  make  the  same  inquiry  with  peculiar  force,  who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
me  ? Not  one. 

The  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  such  had  not  joined  in  the  war  which 
had  been  provoked  by  the  imprudence  and  cruelties  of  Cresap  and  Greathouse 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia.  But  many  of  their  warriors  were  engaged  in  it,  espe- 
cially those  then  resident  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries.  Logan  him- 
self belonged  to  the  Cayuga  nation.  In  this  manner  the  temper  of  the  whole 
Indian  race  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas  became  soured,  and  well 
fitted  for  the  success  of  the  artifices  of  the  mother  country  by  many  of  the  mis- 
representations and  bribes  that  were  scattered  among  them  through  the  interven- 
tion of  loyalist  tories  and  British  emissaries. 

The  battlu  at  Lexington  the  following  spring,  although  not  admitted  on  either 
hand  to  be  an  authorized  and  foimal  commencement  of  hostilities,  was  the  signal 
for  a general  44  call  to  arms”  throughout  all  the  provinces — meetings  were  held 
in  various  places  by  the  patriots.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  they  sometimes 
convened  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  county  on  the  sabbath  day, 
in  their  places  of  religious  worship.  Thus  perhaps,  warranting  the  declaration 
that  44  there  are  no  sabbaths  in  revolutionary  times.”  On  these  occasions,  it  is 
said,  they  were  accustomed  to -take  their  children  to  the  assembly,  that  they 
might  imbibe  lessons  of  patriotism  as  it  were  at  the  very  altar — thus  hallowing 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage  with  the  impressive  sanctions  of 
religion.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Stone,  in  his  Thayendangea  or 
life  of  Brandt  the  population  of  the  Wyoming  settlements  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  numbered  five  thousand  souls.  From  the  most  extensive  research  and 
information  that  can  now  be  had  upon  the  subject,  it  is  thought  by  one  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  investigation,  that 
the  estimate  of  Colonel  Stone  is  too  large  by  nearly  one-half.  In  1773  there 
were  only  430  taxables,  which  multiplied  by  six,  would  give  only  about  2,500 
inhabitants,  including  men,  women  and  children.  Of  this  number,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  more  than  about  400  would  have  been  considered  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  of  this  force  it  is  admitted  by  impartial  historians  about  300  entered 
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the  regular  service  in  the  army.  This  fact  is  important  in  establishing  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  of  the  settlers  here.  If  the  other  settlements  throughout  the  •pro- 
vinces had  furnished  the  same  proportion*  Washington's  army  mould,  hare  been  in- 
creased to  double  the  number  that  ever  marched  under  his  banner.  This  calcula- 
tion would  leave  an  effective  force  of  only  about  one  hundred  for  the  protection 
of  the  valley,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Yet  so  industrious  were  those 
who  remained,  that  in  addition  to  manufacturing  their  own  ammunition  and  build- 
ing forts  “without  fee  or  reward ” — with  their  rifles  suspended  at  their  backs, 
they  were  enabled  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  army.  Three 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  were  sent  from  this  place  to  the  army  in  one  season — 
even  in  this  embarrassed  and  harrassed  state  of  the  settlement. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers  and  condition  previous  to  the  con- 
flict, whether  2, *500  or  5,000,  it  is  certain  that  they  suffered  most  severely  during 
the  contest,  and  so  cruelly  wrere  they  cut  to  pieces  and  their  patriotism  punished- 
that  as  late  as  1781,  wdien  there  Avas  an  assessment  per  capitee , it  was  found  that 
only  about  700  souls  remained  I Of  the  three  hundred  that  are  admitted  to 
have  been  in  the  army,  two  companies  were  raised  under  a resolution  of  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  each — others  had  voluntarily  enlisted  at 
different  points  in  the  regular  service,  for  the  defence  of  the  common  country. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  this  condition  of  things  with  so  large  a portion 
of  the  veomanrv  of  the  settlement  absent,  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  bleed- 
mg  country,  a country  rich  in  all  that  defines  patriotism  and  ennobles  virtue,  but 
with  an  empty  treasury,  there  must  have  been  much  of  want  and  destitution  at 
home.  Accordingly,  December  30,  1777,  among  other  things,  if  was  voted  44  that 
ye  committee  of  inspection  be  empowered  to  supply  ye  soldiers  wives  and  ye 
soldiers  widows  and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  &c  ” 

Fellow-citizens  you  may  search  the  annals  of  history,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  time  to  the  present  moment,  and  I challenge  the  production  of  any  evidence 
of  the  existence,  of  an  act  of  heaven-born  charity,  more  sublime  than  that  .exhi- 
bited in  this  systematic  effort  under  all  the  circumstances. 

The  date  of  the  last  entry  upon  the  Westmoreland  records  previous  to  the 
battle,  is  on  the  4th  of  May,  1778. 

The  next  entry  is  upon  the  13th  September,  1778,  and  s~id  to  be  a transcript 
of  a paper  found  among  the  writings  of  the  late  Major  Ezekiel  Pierce,  and  not 
recorded  until  the  4th  September,  1779.  During  this  interim,  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  has  been  making  sad  havoc  with  the  little  colony.  The  battle  which 
we  will  notice  hereafter  had  taken  place,  a change,  a sad  change,  has  come  over 
the  prospects  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  and  a change  is  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Westmoreland  records.  This  period  of  the  history  of  our  ances- 
tors lias  been  repeatedly  44  told  in  story  and  sung  in  song,”  wherever  the  English 
language  has  been  known. 

In  that  beautiful  poem  44  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  an  Oneida  chief  in  speaking; 
of  the  friendships  of  his  tribe  for  the  whites,  and  his  opposition  to  those  who> 
listened  to  the  councils  of  Brandt,  is  made  to  say.  44  He  left  of  ah  my  tribe,  nor 
man  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth.”  v 

No  ! not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  our  plains : 

All  perished— 1 alone  am  left  on  earth! 

To  whom,  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains — 

No — not  a kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins.” 

Mr.  S', one,  in  his  life  of  that  Indian  warcior,  or  rather  in  a correspondence  re- 
cently published,  denies  that  Brant  was  present  or  consenting  to  the  cruelties 
that  were  perpetrated  here.  I must  be  allowed,  however,  to  say,  that  the  evidence 
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adduced  in  favor  of  the  allibi  attempted  to  be  proved,  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
against  the  strong  current  of  all  previous  history. 

Instead  of  further  digression  in  this  direction,  it  is  proper,  as  far  as  time  will 
permit,  to  take  some  further  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  resolution  of  Congress  raising  a force  here  for  its  defence. 

An  able  writer  in  a recent  article  on  th  subject  of  the  claim  of  the  Wyoming 
sufferers  upon  the  General  Government,  thus  speaks  of  the  situation  of  the  settle- 
ment at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed  and  the  companies  raised.  “ A con- 
federacy of  warlike  nations  inhabited  the  upper  sections  of  the  river — they  were 
in  force  atOquago — at  Unadilla — at  Tioga  and  at  Newtown.  From  Tioga  where 
they  would  rendezvous,  at  a moderate  rise  of  water,  boats  can  descend  to  Wyom- 
ing in  twenty-four  hours.  The  navigation  is  smooth  and  excellent,  so  much  so, 
that  by  moonlight  our  raftsmen  often  run  and  with  safety — so  that  a descending 
water  communication  rendering  an  attack  so  sudden  and  easy,  placed  Westmore- 
land in  a more  exposed  situation,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  American  frontier. 

The  hiss  and  rattle  could  be  heard  from  the  door  sill ! A numerous  warlike 
; and  cruel  enemv  was  within  strking  distance  I thus  near  was  the  danger.  Thus 
I exposed  was  Wyoming. 

Congress  being  aware  of  this  condition  of  the  country,  and  estimating  the 
; importance  of  this  part  as  calculated  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  on  the  :23d  Au- 
gust, 1776,  resolved  : “That  two  companies  oil  the  continental  establishment  be 
raised  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  stationed  in  proper  places  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  and  parts  adjacent,  until  further  orders  of  Cuii- 
■ gross. 

The  exigency  of  the  regular  service,  however,  was  such  that  notwithstanding 
the  exposed  situation  of  the  valley,  those  companies  raised  expressly  to  be  sta- 
tioned for  its  defence,  were  called  away  by  order  of  Congress.  The  enemy  was 
exasperated,  at  discovering  the  large  force,  which  this  small  interior  settlement  had 
furnished  for  the  defence  of  the  seaboard.  They  therefore  determined  to  punish 
this  act  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  common  cause,  ov  striking  a 
| fatal  blow  upon  the  aged  parents  and  their  wives  and  children  which  had  been 
j left  behind.  They  were  v.  illing  to  attack  the  fold  when  the  shepherd  was  gone. 
They  could  steal  to  the  nest  when  the  parent  Eagle  had  flown  in  pursuit  of  other 
intruders. 

Some  companies  of  Indians  and  tories  were  found  hovering  around  the  settle- 
ments. The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  excited — some  few  skirmishes 
1 took  place  during  the  year  1777,  and  at  all  times  constant  vigilance  was  deemed 
, important.  In  January,  1778,  some  of  those  who  we-e  infesting  the  settlement, 
were  taken  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  nearly  thirty,  a part  of  whom  were  sent 
to  Connecticut  to  be  imprisoned. 

About  this  time,  however,  pacific  messages  were  received  from  the  Indian  na- 
, tions,  who  sent  runners  with  assurances  of  a desire  for  peace.  One  of  these 
j messengers  becoming  intoxicated,  confessed  that  the  assurances  which  they  had 
been  making  were  deceptive,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  amuse  the  people  and 
lull  their  vigilance,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them. 

Here,  then,  was  to  be  a deadly  conflict;  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  it  was  not 
a struggle  for  conquest  and  dominion.  It  was  not  to  be  merely  a strife  for  a 
greater  or  a less  degree  cf  civil  and  religious  rights;  but  they  were  to  go  forth 
lo  battle  in  defence  of  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of  their  sons  and  their  brothers, 
who  were  absent  in  the  service  of  their  beloved  country.  Here,  then,  might  be 
seen  the  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  grandson,  buckling  on  what  of  defensive 
weapons  could  be  obtained,  and  preparing  to  march  side  by  side  in  this  self-sacra- 
fleing  and  consecrated  service,  hi  this  manner,  the  few  regular  troops  leroaining 
here  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hewitt,  were  increased  to  the  number  of 
about  300  by  the  first  of  July,  1778.  By  this  time  the  tories  and  savages,  in 
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email  parties,  had  committed  various  depredations,  robing  and  Hindering  as  they 
passed  along.  Among  the  victims  of  the  previous  month,  were  a mother  and  her 
five  children — thus  proving,  that  the  scenes  of  the  Schoharie  and  Cherry  valley, 
were  to  be  enacted.  The  tories,  as  well  as  the  savages,  took  part  in  these  enact- 
ments; and  the  following  tragic  circumstance,  given  on  indisputable  authority, 
proves  that  the  tories  were  oftentimes  more  cruel  than  their  savage  companions. 
While  a party  were  hovering  about  Schoharie,  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped  a 
mother  and  a large  family  of  children.  They  had  just  completed  the  work  of 
death,  when  some  loyalists  of  the  party  came  up  and  discovered  an  infant  breath- 
ing sweetly  in  its  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior,  noted  for  his  barbarity,  approached 
the  cradle  with  his  uplifted  hatchet— the  babe  looked  up  in  his  lace  and  smiled; 
the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity  of  the  savage.  The  hatchet 
fell;  and  he  was  about  stooping  down  to  take  the  innocent  in  his  arms,  when  one 
of  the  loyalists,  cursing  him  for  his  humanity,  thrust  it  through  with  his  bayonet; 
and,  thus  transfixed,  held  it  up,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  he  exclaim- 
ed— u This,  too , is  a rebel?'* 

This  was  the  character  of  the  foe  against  which  they  were  to  contend ! a foe 
that  spared  neither  age,  sex,  or  condition.  A foe  outnumbering  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  three  to  one,  abont  two- thirds  of  whom  were  savages,  and  the 
residue  regular  British  troops  and  refugee  loyalists.  The  incidents  of  the  battle 
have  been  so  often  described,  that  it  would  be  a useless  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  on  this  occasion;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1778,  the  enemy  had  burnt  the  Exeter  fort,  taken  fort  Lackawanna,  and 
Colonel  John  Butler,  their  commander,  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  fort 
Wintermoot.  Nine  of  the  settlers  had  been  previously  murdered,  as  they  were 
engaged  at  work  in  a cornfield — several  lives  had  also  been  lost  in  partial  engage- 
ments. On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  had  assembled  at  Forty  fort,  four  miles  below  fort  Winter- 
moot. 

Colonel  Zebul on  Butler  was  in  command  of  about  59  regular  troops,  which 
number,  by  the  third  day  of  the  month,  was  increased  by  volunteers  of  the 
character  before  referred  to,  to  the  number  of  about  300.  A council  of  war  was 
held.  Immediately  after  the  enemies  movements  were  known,  messengers  had 
been  sent  to  the  main  army  for  assistance.  As  they  did  not  return  at  the  expected 
time, it  was  supposed  these  messengers  had  been  intercepted  and  murdered.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  thought  General  Washington,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  settlement.  The  forces  of  the  invaders  were 
daily  augmenting  in  numbers.  They  would,  most  probably,  in  a short  time,  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  emboldened  to  attack  the  fort,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
ceed to  lay  waste  the  valley  and  destroy  the  stock  and  harvests  upon  which  the 
settlers  depended  for  sustenance.  Many  supposed  it  to  be  the  best  policy  to  haz- 
ard the  engagement  at  once. 

in  this  state  of  the  question,  and  while  the  subject  was  under  consideration, 
several  officers  arriv.'d  from  the  continental  army,  bringing  assurance  that  the 
messengers  sent  had  never  arrived  ; that  no  immediate  aid  from  that  source  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  They  had  received  intelligence,  by  rumor,  of  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  hastened  home  for  the  protection  of  their  families.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  once,  as  the  least  of  the  two 
evils,  although  it  was  known  to  be  a most  desperate  and  dangerous  undertaking. 
Accordingly",  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  this  courageous  and  devoted 
little  band  went  out  to  meet  the  savage  foe,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  encounter 
from  800  to  a 1,000  ! ! 

The  British  and  Indians  were  formed  in  aline  in  front  of  their  encampment,  on 
a plain  which  extended  from  the  river  to  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  plain,  with  the  location  of  which  you  are  all  familiar,  was  at  that  period 
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covered  thinly  with  pine,  scrub  oaks,  and  undergrowth.  The  provincials  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  marching  in  single  column;  and,  on  coming  within  view  of  the 
enemy,  instantly  displayed  into  line  and  gave  battle.  The  enemies  left  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  their  left  wing  was  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Denison,  opposed  to  the  Indians  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Owing  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
enabled  to  extend  their  line  in  both  directions  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the 
Americans.  In  this  manner,  while  the  Spartan  band  of  settlers  were  fearlessly 
breasting  and  overcoming  all  opposition  in  front,  and  driving  back  the  foe  by  their 
well  directed  efforts,  they  were  outflanked  by  the  forces  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Butler,  who  doubled  his  line  under  cover  of  the  brushwood  along  the 
river,  and  by  the  Indians,  who  had  marched  down  into  their  rear,  past  the 
swamps  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  appalling  war-whoop  was  now  heard 
in  their  rear,  while  in  front  they  encountered  a force  stili  superior  in  numbers  to 
their  own.  They  were  thus  exposed  between  two  fires,  wuich  situation  they 
sustained  with  a firmness  and  bravery  worthy  of  a better  fate — they  were  deter- 
mined to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  or  to  cut  a passage  to  safety 
through  the  columns  of  the  enemy,  at  all  hazards.  Colonel  Denison  finding  it 
impossible  to  advance,  directed  his  men  to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded. The  savages  considered  this  a retreat;  and  being  thus  encouraged, 
commenced  a most  heideous  yell,  rushing  with  unexampled  fury  upon  the  line 
of  Americans  thus  thrown  into  confusion.  Jn  this  stage  of  the  tbattle,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  the  most  of  the  American  officers  were  cut  down,  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  form  again  in  order  of  battle.  So  bloody  was  the  encounter,  and  so 
merciless  was  the  havoc,  that  of  the  350  only  about  sixty  came  out  of  it,  nearly 
300  were  left  upon  the  plain.  Of  the  militia  officers,  there  fell — one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  and  ten  captains,  six  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  all  the  individual  cases  of  bravery,  or  even  to  refer  to 
the  actors  by  name.  When  the  monument,  of  which  1 will  speak  presently,  is 
completed,  I hope  to  see  the  names  of  all  enrolled,  the  private  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  titled  officer.  The  next  morning  after  the  battle,  the  allied  forces  of  the 
enemy  appeared  before  the  fort  into  which  the  women  and  children  had  fled,  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  And  here  bear  with  me  a moment,  while  I do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  slaughtered^  soldiers.  Colonel 
Stone,  in  his  life  of  Brant  says, The  inhabitants,  both  within  and  without  the  fort, 
did  not  on  that  emergency  sustain  a character  for  courage  becoming  men  of  spirit 
in  adversity.  They  were  so  intimidated  as  to  give  up  the  fort  without  fighting!’5 
wonderful  to  be  told  I a few  women  and  children,  and  the  straggling  remains  of 
the  spartan  band  which  had  been  cut  to  pieces  on  the  3d,  did  not  give  battle  to  a 
numerous  and  victorious  foe  on  the  fourth  ! u The  inhabitants  within  and  without 
the  fort,”  to  whom  does  Colonel  Slone  refer  by  the  inhabitants  without  the  fort. 
Does  he  complain  that  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  unequal  conflict  on  the  pre- 
vious day  did  not  arise  and  come  to  the  rescue  ? There  was,  it  is  true,  denied  to 
them  by  necessity,  even  the  hasty  rights  of  sepulture ; but  does  he  think,  on  that 
account,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  calling  the  charge  to  battle, could  reach  them? 
No,  the  trial  of  strength  on  the  third  was  a folorn  hope,  justified  only  by  the 
desperation  of  their  circumstances;  an  attempt  at  further  resistance  on  the  fourth 
would  have  been  more  than  madness.  Colonel  Slone  has  been  led  into  errors, 
which  it  is  hoped  lie  will  correct  in  his  next  edition. 

The  enemy  had  refused  quarters  to  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  continental 
army.  Less  than  twenty  of  them  had  survived  the  battle. 

It  would  have  been  fool-hardiness  for  them  to  remain;  and  on  the  fourth  they 
were  on  their  way  to  convey  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  pro- 
vincial army. 


Terms  of  capitulation  were  offered  to  those  who  remained.  It  was  stipulated 
n their  behalf  u that  their  lives,  their  persons  and  property  should  be  preserved.” 

These  stipulations  were,  however,  almost  totally  disregarded,  as  well  by  the 
tories  as  Indians.  This  appears  inconsistent  with  the  remark  of  my  friend  who 
preceded  me,  unless  he  refers  alone  to  the  part  of  the  stipulation  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  their  lives,  and  the  apparent  effort  of  the  British  commander  to 
fulfil  it.  For  it  is  certain,  as  can  be  testified  by  living  witnesses  71010  before  me, 
that  the  valley  was  laid  waste — the  country  was  plundered.  The  women  and 
children  were  obliged  to  dee  to  the  mountains,  and  wander  through  the  wilder- 
ness towards  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  other  directions.  Their 
dwellings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  some  were  taken  and  carried  into  captivity. 
In  many  instances  the  tories  were  more  ferocious  and  cruel,  if  possible,  than  the 
savages.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  survived  the  battle,  fled  to  the  Monoco- 
nock Islands — having  lost  their  arms,  they  were  pursued,  and  one  of  them  was 
overtaken  by  his  own  brother.  The  unarmed  man  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged 
for  his  life,  offering  to  become  the  servant  of  his  brother.  All  this  is  mighty  tine 
said  the  imielenting  brother,  but  you  are  a rebel,  saying  which,  he  deliberately 
shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot!  Yet,  Captain  Walter  N.  Butler,  in  a letter  dated 
Niagara,  February  18,  1779,  says,  in  relation  to  the  charges  against  him  and  his 
father,  Colonel  Butler,  uWe  deny  any  cruelties  to  have  been  committed  at  Wyo- 
ming, either  by  the  whites  or  the  Indians.  So  far  to  the  contrary,  that  not  a man 
or  child  was  hurt  after  the  capitulation,  or  a woman  or  child  before  it,  and  none 
taken  into  captivity .” 

Who  murdered  Isaec  Inman,  St.  John,  Leach,  and  his  child  in  his  arms?  Mr. 
Slocum,  Mr.  Tripp,  Messrs.  Harding’s,  Messrs.  Iladsall’s,  Williams,  Pearce,  Pe*ie- 
bone,  Abbott,  Williams,  Jamison,  Jackson,  Sea  ter,  and  others  ? 

Who  carried  off  Colonel  John  Jenkins,  Miner  York,  Lemuel  Fitch,  John 
Brown,  James  Butterford,  Jonah  Rogers,  Mr.  Bidlack,  Mr.  Kingsley,  Miss  Slo- 
cum, and  others,  as  prisoners  ? 

As  late  as  the  winter  of  1778,  one  who  is  now  present,  (Colonel  S.  Ransom,} 
with  several  others,  were  taken  prisoner  by  a party  of  Butler’s  rangers  and  sixty 
Indians.  They  were  taken  to  Canada — Colonel  Ransom  subsequently  escaped 
and  joined  the  army  at  West  Point.  J appeal  to  this  living  witness,  also  to  Mr. 
Ishmael  Bennett,  and  others  still  living  to  prove  that  prisoners  taken  on  the  field 
of  buttle  were  inhumanly  tortured.  They  were  made  to  dance  around  fires  built 
in  the  cvpningfor  that  purpose,  upon  which  some  were  thrown, others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  19  or  *20,  were  placed  in  a ring  and  inhumanly  butchered  in  cold  blood! 
" None  hurt  after  the  capitulation  ! !”  arid  none  carried  into  captivity  ! ! 

These  allegations  of  Walter  N.  Butler  are  known  to  he  incorrect  by  many  who 
novr  hear  me,  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  what  [ have  been  relating,  and  from 
whom  1 have  obtained  confirmation  of  what  I have  said,  and  what  I am  about  to 
relate  in  the  further  progress  of  my  remarks,  which  shall  be  as  brief  as  the  num- 
ber of  interesting  incidents,  proper  to  be  referred  to,  will  admit.  In  fact,  1 am 
admonished  by  the  time  already  consumed  ; that  much  that  would  tend  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  would  prove  the  peculiar  rancor 
with  which  their  patriotism  was  chastised  by  the  mother  country,  must  be  entirely 
omitted.  So  vindictive  was  the  feeling  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  for  having  furnished  such  large  supplies  to  the  Continental  army,  both 
in  men  and  provisions , that  it  extended  even  to  the  gentle  sex  among  the  enemy; 
ar$d  it  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Catharine  Mmtour , that  she  was  present  at  the 
battle  with  her  two  sons,  and  that  she  raged  tiie  field  of  blood  like  a chafed 
tigress,  stimulating  the  warriors  of  her  adopted  race  !o  the  onslaught,  even  in  the 
hottest  ol  the  fight.  It  is  certain  the  contest  had  been  unequal,  the  struggle 
severe , and  the  result  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  little  colony — well  might  the 


relative,  as  the  report  was  carried  to  him  at  his  post  in  the  regular  army,  exclaim 
with  emphasis  in  the  fullness  of  his  bleeding  heart: 

Ah  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow. 

Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die. 

And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 

Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die.” 


And  well  might  the  widowed  and  bereaved  mother,  as  she  wandered  over  the 
mountain,  cry  44  ah  ! be  husband  to  me  Heaven.” 

During  the  previous  two  years,  the  companies  raised  in  1776,  by  order  of  Con- 
' gross,  under  Captains  Ransom  and  Durkee , as  well  as  those  who  had  enlisted 
I under  Captains  fVeisner  and  Judd,  and  Lieutenant  Gore , and  others,  had  all  been 
I actively  engaged  in  General  Washington’s  army  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
\ country.  They  had  fought  and  bled  gallantly  and  bravely  at  Millstone,  Mud 
b Fort,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  In  these  hard  fought  engagements,,  the 
« particulars  of  which  I cannot  stop  to  describe,  their  ranks  had  been  thinned  to  a 
disastrous  extent.  Some  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  three  hundred  cut  off 
■ in  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Paoli.  If  so,  their  bones  have  not  only  be  col- 
j lected,but  a monument  has  been  erected  and  inscribed  to  their  memory.  This,  I 
t &m  sorry  to  own,  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  those  who  died  in  defence  of  Wyo~ 
j ming.  They  reposed  for  weeks  as  they  fell  upon  the  plain,  which  their  almost 
I unexampled  valor  had  attempted  to  defend.  They  had  not  even  their  44  martial 
! cloaks  around  them”— no  one  was  left  to  perform  their  sad  funeral  obsequies- — 

! but 

(i  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a great  cause. 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore — 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun. 

But  still  their  spirits  walk  abroad — 

To  lead  the  world  to  freedom.” 


It  was  not  until  about  the  first  of  September,  that  Colonel  Z.  Butler  had  collected 
sufficient  force  to  return  to  take  possession  of  the  valley.  Among  those  who 
tame  on  this  mornful  duty,  were  the  surviving  members  of  the  companies  raised' 
by  Captains  1 ‘urkec  and  Ransom.  These  two  officers  had  united  their  companies* 
into  one,  under  ihe  command  of  Captain  Spalding , and  returned  to  the  valley, 
previous  to  the  battle,  and  had  shared  the  common  fate.  Their  remains,  together 
with  those  of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  were  now  collected  and  interred 
in  one  common  grave — they  have,  within  a few  years,  been  placed  within  the 
walls  of  a contemplated  monument — the  foundation  of  which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  an  eloquent  address,  have  been  laid  deep  and  wide,  so 
that  the  waves  of  time,  in  his  onward  course,  should  not  overthrow  it.  But  I 
f regret  to  say,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  same  recommendation,  it  has  not  beeix 
| 44  raised  so  high  that  it  may  greet  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  sun,  or  that  the 
i last  of  his  western  rays  may  play  upon  its  summit.”  This  condition  of  things 
; should  not  exist!  The  situation  of  that  unfinished  monument , surrounded  by 
{ blocks  of  stone  in  wild  confusion,  is  a sad  stain  upon  our  otherwise  untarnished 
| escutcheon,  and  an  unholy  and  irreverend  sacrilige  upon  the  memory  of  our 
! patriotic  relatives  and  friends,  whose  remains  repose  at  its  base ! ! It  has  well 
been  said,  that  every  mark  of  distinction  shown  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
oiler  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  country,  refects  honor 
on  those  who  pay  the  tribute.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  must  be  equally 
true,  and  every  mark  of  neglect must  reflect  dishonor  on  those  who  are  guilty  of 
; tt.  That  this  cause  of  reproach  should  be  speedily  removed,  is  a consummation 
| ! devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Fellow-citizens,  shall  I tell  you, 44 1 come  to  bury 
! 1 ^sar^tot  to  praise  him  f” 


. 


. 
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But  let  us  turn  from  the  dead  to  the  living*  After  collecting  the  remains  of  * ; 
their  departed  friends,  the  survivors  did  not  set  down  to  indulge  in  unavailing  1 1 
regrets  ; they  sought  rather  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  punish  the  cruel  in- 
vaders,  who,  by  this  time,  had  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jlquaga  and  \ '* 
Shesheqnin . Accordingly,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Spalding,  they  started  \ \ 

for  Fort  Wallace , on  the  West  Branch,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  regiment  li 

under  Colonel  Hartley , who  had  directions  from  Congress  to  cross  over  to  the  J 
North  Branch,  for  the  double  purpose  of  chastising  the  enemy,  and  protecting  j 

the  crops  from  further  molestation.  Jn  the  neighborhood  of  Ckeprung  they  had  j 

several  informal  engagements ; but  finding  the  enemy  gathering  in  a much  ;1 

superior  force,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retreat  down  the  river,  constantly  bar-  J 
rassed  by  the  savages  in  their  rear,  and  repulsing  them  when  they  made  an  assault,  j 
until  they  arrived  in  the  valley.  Even  then  several  lives  were  lost  at  the  en~  J 
counter  on  Ross's  Hill , after  their  return.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  | 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  were  doomed  to  repose  upon  their  pillows  in 
fear,  and  rise  up  in  apprehension — not  their  liberty  alone,  but  their  lives  also  ft 
v/ere  guarrantied  to  them  only'  upon  the  condition  of  eternal  vigilance.  Death  j[| 
or  Indian  captivity,  with  ail  its  horrors,  were  constantly  passing  in  review  before  jf 
them ;*  the  savage  foe  lay  in  ambush  by  the  way  side,  or  descended  like  an  avalanche  §- 
from  the  mountain  top.  The  representations  of  Colonel  Stone,  on  this  part  of  | 
the  subject,  are  full  of  errors  ; but  time  will  not  permit  a reference  to  all  the  J 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  prolonged  controversy.  The  next  March,  a body  of  | 
about  250  Indians  and  tories,  disguised  as  such,  made  an  assault  upon  the  very  | 
fort,  but  they  were  soon  repulsed,  burning,  however,  and  destroying  every  thing  I 
in  their  retreating  course.  About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after.  Mr.  Hammond,  1 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  his  son,  were  taken  prisoners  by  a party  of  Indians  in  ambush,  I 
and  carried,  or  rather  driven,  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  mouth  of  Meshoppin,  in 
this  county,  when  they  rose  upon  their  captors,  killed  a portion  of  them,  and 
escaped. 

Messrs  Rogers,  Pike,  Van  Campen,  and  two  boys,  were  seized  upon  by  eleven  | 
of  the  savages,  and  escaped,  1 think,  on  the  second  night,  in  the  same  manner. 

An  account  of  this  adventure  has  been  recently  published,  purporting  to  come 
from  Mr  Van  Campen,  in  which  he  claims  all  the  credit;  this  would  have  seemed 
more  just  had  it.  made  its  appearance  in  the  life-time  of  all- the  actors  interested 
in  the  fame  of  the  achievement. 

A horde  of  some  twenty  of  the  natives,  in  their  prowling  excursions,  carried 
off  a Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  three  children,  a Mrs.  Lessleyr  and  one  child,  after 
having  killed  Mr.  Lessley,  the  husband.  They  were  pursued  by  Messrs.  Bald- 
win, Bennett,  Swift,  Elliott,  Franklin,  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  now  re- 
collected, to  the  number  of  nine-  They  hastened  up  the  river  by  the  nearest 
r<^ute,  thus  passing  the  Indians  without  their  knowledge,  and  lay  in  wait  for  their 
arrival  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Frenchtown  mountain,  in  the 
county  of  Bradford.  The  willy  savages  having  discovered  the  trail  at  this  point, 
and  being  apprehensive  of  ambush,  were  seen  to  examine  their  rifles  with  great 
deliberation*  and,  after  reprinting  and  counting  the  supposed  number  of  the  foot 
steps,  they  advanced  on  their  way.  The  hardy  and  brave  settlers,  nothing 
daunted  by  their  superior  numbers,  fired  upon  them  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners.  The  Indians  finding  the  youngest  child  an  incumberanee,  dashed 
it  to  pieces  against  a tree;  the  conflict  was  for  life  or  death  on  both  sides,  and 
was  consequently  conducted  with  all  possible  energy  and  adroitness — sometimes 
at  a distance,  and  sometimes  in  close  personal  encounter.  But,  after  several 
hours  thus  engaged,  the  Americans  were  triumphant,  and  brought  off  the  captives 
in  safety,  except  the  child  before  referred  to  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  was  shot 
during  the  engagement  by  the  Indians,  because  she  would  not  conceal  herself 
from  her  husband  and  others  who  had  come  to  the  rescue.  About  the  same  time. 
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a Mrs.  Hagaman  and  Miss  Kelly  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Canada,  where  other 
prisoners  were  taken  at  different  times.  The  exposed  condition  of  the  valley 
will  be  evinced  by  the  following  resolution: 

« On  the  20th  x\pril,  1780,  Voted,  that  John  Franklin,  Esquire,  Lieutenant  Ros- 
well Franklin,  and  Esquire  John  Comstock,  be  appointed  a committee  to  advise 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  about  contracting  their  improvements  to  a 
smaller  compass  and  more  defensible  situation  against  the  savages,  and  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  security  of  their  stock,  and  make  their  report  to  the  command- 
ing office"  of  the  garrison  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  years  subsequent  to  this, 
it  appears  by  the  same  journals  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
most  rigid  system  of  defence. 

.April  8,  1782,  a resolution  is  proposed  for  the  distribution  of  the  public 
powder  to  the  settlements.  On  the  same  day  it  was  voted,  that  those  men  now- 
in  service  on  a scout  with  Sergeant  Thomas  Baldwin,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  treasurer  of  this  town,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  day  for  each  day  in 
service,  and  that  Seargeant  Baldwin  shall  be  entitled  to  six  shillings  per  day  for 
said  term.  The  town  treasurer  was  directed  to  grind  so  much  of  the  public 
wheat  as  to  make  200  lbs.  of  biscuit,  and  keep  it  made  and  so  deposited  that  the 
scouts  may  instantly  be  supplied  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.”  The 
next  fall,  being  four  years  after  the  expedition  of  General  Sullivan,  a constant 
watch  was  deemed  requisite,  and  several  parties  were  kept  out  for  that  purpose  at 
the  expense  of  the  people. 

“ At  a town  meeting  legally  warned  and  held  in  Westmoreland,  September  10, 
1782,  voted,  that  Major  Prince  Alden  be  Moderator  of  said  meeting — voted,  that 
Colonel  Nathan  Denison  be  desired  to  send  such  scouts  up  the  river  as  often 
and  as  far  as  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy; 
receiving  his  instructions  from  time  to  time,  and  to  make  immediate  returns  to 
him  as  soon  as  they  shall  return  back,  and  to  be  subject  to  be  examined  under 
oath  touching  their  faithfulness.  They  to  be  found  bread  and  amunition,  and  to 
be  paid  six  shillings  per  day,  while  in  actual  service,  by  this  town.  The  select 
men  to  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  such  sums,  to  be  paid  in  produce 
at  the  market  price,  as  shall  by-  them  be  found  due,  who  is  likewise  hereby  directed 
to  pay'  such  orders  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  enabled  to  do  it.  Said  scouts  shall  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  to  the  first  day  of  December  next;  and  those  two 
scouts  that  have  been  sent  by  Colonel  Denison,  to  be  paid  as  above,  provided 
they  give, a satisfactory  account  with  regard  to  their  faithfulness. 

I have  extracted  the  whole  of  the  above  resolution,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
proving  the  services  thus  rendered,  and  of  showing  the  purely  republican  method 
in  which  every  tiling  affecting  the  public  interest  was  conducted,  viz : uIn  a town 
meeting  legally"  warned.”  This  resolution  also  shows  th ; strict  accountability 
which  was  required  by-  this  young  and  interesting  republic,  from  all  to  whom  its 
interests  were  intrusted.  They  are  subject  to  be  examined  under  oath,  and  only 
to  be  paid,  provided  they"  give  a satisfactory  account  of  their  faithfulness.  If  they 
do  this,  tliey  are  to  be  paid  a stipulated  amount  per  day  in  produce,  at  the  market 
price,  by  the  treasurer.  I do  not  find,  by'  an  inspection  of  the  records  from  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  that  any  of  the  treasurers  or  collectors  proved  u defaulters”  or 
that  there  was  a recourse  to  a Sub-Treasury  or  a Bank  for  loan,  deposite,  or  ex- 
change. In  fact,  from  the  strict  examination  and  accountability  required,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a solitary’  rat  was  permitted  to  infest  the  public  grancry.  As 
the  subjects  here  referred  to  are  exciting  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  are 
under  consideration  before  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  I feel  an  honest  pride  in 
thus  alludirg  to  the  manner  in  which  these  operations,  were  conducted  by  our 
republican  ancestors. 

In  this  energetic  and  systematic  manner,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming, 
during  the  whole  term  of  a proti acted  war,  supporting  the  whole  burthen  of  an 
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important  frontier  outpost  their  own  expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  contributing 

more  than  twice  their  due  proportion  for  the  common  defence. 

I have  thus  merely  glanced  at  the  facts,  which  go  to  prove  the  patriotism  and 
military  services  of  the  Wyoming  sufferers.  When  1 consider  the  importance  of  these 
services,  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  nation,  I cannot  avoid  regretting  that  the 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  those  who  rendered  them,  had  not  on  this  occasion, 
fallen  into  abler  hands;  but  I am  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  a good. cause 
requires  only  a feeble  advocate.  My  study  in  the  course  of  these  hasty  remarks 
has  been  to  confine  myself  to  a correct  and  unvarnished  narration  of  facts,  rather 
than  to  the  coloring  of  fiction,  or  the  flowery  embellishments  of  language.  I have 
spoken  of  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  relations  and  friends,  in  the  hearing  of  my 
friends  ; and  as  you  have  listened  with  attention  and  apparent  interest,  I doubt  not 
you  will  judge  in  real  candor,  and  I hope  with  indulgent  partiality. 

In  the  view  of  this  subject,  onr  imaginations  have  naturally  reverted  to  the 
scenes  at  Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Ilill — to  the  engagements  at  Brooklyn,  White 
Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Burlington — to  the  battles  of  Monmouth,  Camden, 
and  Cowpens — in  some  of  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  and  in  others, 
overcome,  as  they  were  at  Wyoming,  by  superior  numbers  and  force,  and  not  by 
superior  skill  and  bravery,  some  of  our  ancestors  were  in  the  most  of  those  en- 
counter, id  ways  pit;  ring,  whenever  called  upon  to  act,  that  they  were  the  true 
sons  of  patriotic  Wyoming.  We  owe  them  a debt  of  gratitude  for  tire  rich  legacy, 
both  of  liberty  and  fame,  which  they  have  left  us  at  the  price  of  their  toil,  their 
sufferings,  and  their  blood.  It  is  an  obligation  which  we  can  never  discharge. 
But  we  can  escape  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  by  venerating  their 
memory,  and  by  emulating  their  virtues  and  their  patriotism. 


